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observation of a closely fought football game, a vituperous political campaign,
a battle of wits in a sales-promotion program. As a soldier he had to be ready
to kill in order to live. To do this meant that he had to arouse the very powerful
latent emotion and then release it into previously taboo channels.
Most people are aware of the fact that to become extremely angry or emo-
tionally worked up is a very fatiguing process. One may feel physically ex-
hausted after such an episode. The combat soldier's emotional state was stimu-
lated for days and weeks on end. Keeping himself alert against death and ready
to kill meant a continuous and excessive drain on his emotional energy. Re-
gardless of this exhaustion the ego had to try to balance and integrate the
personality. In coping with the stress of the external environment and the pres-
sure of turbulent emotions, even the *'strong'* ego of an individual might be-
come "weak/* The ability of the ego to maintain its control was fortified or
depleted depending upon the balance between the drain to which it was subject
and the supports of leadership, companions, and rest. When the soldier had to
wrestle for long periods with his complex internal fears and anxieties in a
situation where the external environment always threatened him, he could
run out of the energy that was required to keep his emotions under control.
Under such circumstances some men became "trigger happy'; sometimes they
did not wait to distinguish between friend and foe.
The ego's capacity to control the forces within the personality was de-
creased in varying degrees by the cumulative effect of unrelieved emotional
stresses. Certain types of personalities could withstand strain over a longer
period of time than others. The breakdown of a soldier in combat, whether it
was during his first week or his fifteenth month, was related to the ability
of his personality to maintain further the balance between stress and com-
pensating support. Support was derived from various sources. The external
situation which presented the necessity of killing in order not to be killed
was a stimulus to keep the aggression mobilized for action. Fear, if controlled,
was a factor in maintaining tense muscles, faster circulation, increased alert-
ness. Very significant aids in the control of this aggression were the approval
and command of the leader and identification and close association with a
group of men who shared the same plight.
The same psychological re-enforcements which made it possible for the
soldier to fight were potential causes of the development of a psychiatric
casualty, if they suddenly disappeared. Because of great dependence upon
them, the ego was left without support in their absence. When his leader was
killed or when he was lost from his unit, the combination of his helplessness
and his frustrated impulse to fight back invariably created anxiety. The very
occasional soldier might carry on alone; such as he were likely to win the